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1970  School  Calendar 


JANUARY 

4  Sunday  Students  return 

to  school 

5  Monday    Classes  resume 

16  Friday    End  of  first 

semester  (89  days) 

24  Saturday  Boy  Scouts  go  to 

Sun  Mountain  for  tobogganing 

25  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

30  Friday    Primary  Party 

FEBRUARY 

4  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

20  Friday   Primary  Party 

27  Friday    Gallaudet  Day 

MARCH 

6  Friday   Primary  Party 

20  Friday   End  of  Third 

Nine  Weeks  (45  days) 


25  Wednesday    Travel  home 

for  Easter 

29  Sunday    Easter 

30  Monday    Travel  to  school 

3  1  Tuesday  Classes  resume 

APRIL 

17  Friday    Boy  Scouts  leave 

for  camping 

19  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

24  Friday    Arbor  Day, 

Senior  Class 

MAY 

1 2  Tuesday   Musical,  Dept. 

for  Visually  Impaired 

15  Friday    Boy  Scouts  leave 

for  long  weekend  camping 
1  7  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

26  to  28  Tuesday  to  Thursday   Final 

Exams 

28  Thursday    Awards  Day 

29  Friday    Graduation  Day 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Tuesday  from 
4:00  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Junior  Girl  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednes- 
day from  3:45  to  5  p.m. 

Junior  National  Assn.  of  the  Deaf  will  meet 
on  last  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  8  p.m. 


Brownies  will  meet  every  Monday  from  3:00 
to  3:45  p.m. 

Cadettes  will  meet  every  other  Wednesday 

from  3:45  to  5  p.m., 
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Courses  Offered 


Methods  of  Teaching  Oral  Communication 
to  the  Deaf 

Speech  480  —  first  4 1  —week  session,  three 
credits. 

Traditional  and  experimental  methods  of 
teaching  oral  communication  to  the  deaf 
with  special  emphasis  on  application.  Extra 
work  for  graduate  credit. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Written  Communica- 
tion to  the  Deaf 

Speech  480  —  first  4ij-week  session,  three 
credits. 

Exploration  of  traditional  and  experimental 
methods.  Extra  work  for  graduate  credit. 


Psychology  of  the  Deaf 

Speech  480  —  first  4' —week  session,  three 
credits. 

Sensory  deprivation,  learning  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  deaf.  Also  a  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  of  the  deaf  and  their 
manual  sign  language.  Students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  become  fluent  in  both  the  recep- 
tive and  productive  aspects  of  the  combined 
methods  (signs,  fingerspelling  and  speech 
reading).   Extra  work  for  graduate  credit. 


Practicum  in  Teaching  Oral  and  Written 
Communication  to  the  Deaf 

Speech  480  — July  18  — August  15,  3-5 
credits. 

Held  at  Hyalite  Youth  Camp.  Students 
may  live  at  the  camp.  Extra  work  for 
graduate  credit. 


Interested  parents,  educators  and  prospec- 
tive undergraduate  or  graduate  students 
should  contact: 

Jack  R.  Olson,  Director 

Division  of  Speech 

115  Hamilton  Hall 

Montana  State  University 

Bozeman.  Montana  59715 
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Montana  stare  university 
and  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education 
announce  the  1970  Summer  Program  in 

Oral  and  Written 
(Join  in  u  n  iva  tinn 
uf  the  MPeaf 


June  15 — August  15        Bozeman,  Montana 


Summer  M*royram 


The  Department  of  English,  Speech  and 
Theatre  Arts  at  Montana  State  University 
has  recently  developed  a  new  summer  cur- 
riculum which  provides  both  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  behavior  of  the  deaf 
and  their  oral  and  written  communica- 
tion. This  program  is  unique  in  that  stu- 
dents spend  the  first  4'^-week  session  on 
the  University  campus  in  Bozeman  study- 
ing methods  of  teaching  oral  and  writ- 
ten communication  to  the  deaf,  along 
with  two  courses  dealing  with  the  be- 
havior and  sign  language  of  the  deaf.  Then 
University  students  spend  the  second  4%- 
week  session  at  Hyalite  Youth  Camp  —  17 
miles  south  of  Bozeman  —  working  under 
the  supervision  of  trained  professionals  in 
the  areas  of  oral  and  written  communica- 
tion therapy  for  the  deaf.  Approximately 
40  deaf  adolescents  will  attend  the  camp 
this  summer. 


Practicum  iwu  Teaching  Oral  ami  Written  Camwnunicatian  to  the  Deaf 


The  Camp 

Hyalite  Youth  Camp  is  situated  alongside 
Hyalite  Lake  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet 
in  a  ruggedly  spectacular  canyon  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  17  miles  south  of  Boze- 
man.  The  camp  has  excellent  facilities  for 
up  to  100  students  and  teachers.  Sleeping 
bags,  clothes  suitable  for  hiking,  a  flash- 
light and  swim  suits  are  essential.  It  is 
common  to  spot  deer,  elk,  moose  and  vari- 
ous other  small  wildlife  in  the  meadows  and 
mountains  surrounding  the  camp.  This  is 
the  second  year  the  camp  is  being  held. 

The  1969  camp  was  evaluated  and  judged 
to  have  been  a  very  worthwhile  adven- 
ture in  outdoor  living.  As  during  the 
previous  camp,  all  speech  and  written  lan- 
guage therapy  will  be  based  upon  camp  and 
field  trip  experiences.  The  Northhampton 
charts  will  be  used  as  an  orthographic  refer- 
ence system.  Both  pre-  and  post-language 
tests  will  be  given.  Weekly  letters  home, 
first  and  last  impressions  of  the  camp,  daily 
logs,  descriptions,  oral  skits,  scavenger 
hunts  and  conversational  oral  English  will 
be  the  typical  therapy  lessons.  The  com- 
bined method  of  teaching  will  be  used  and 
group  amplification  will  be  available. 

Bozeman  is  served  by  Frontier  Airlines, 
Northwest  Orient  Airlines,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Greyhound  Bus  Lines. 


Special  Field  Trips 

To  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns  and  the  Head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  River,  with  a 
lecture  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion (one  day). 

To  Virginia  City  and  Nevada  City  (restored 
mining  towns)  including  a  perform- 
ance of  the  Virginia  City  Playhouse,  a 
sleep-out  at  Alder  Gulch  where  gold 
was  first  discovered  in  Montana  and  a 
lecture  on  the  Vigilantes  and  Plum- 
mer's  Road  Gang  (two  days). 


To  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the 
Madison  Valley  Earthquake  Area  (one 
day). 

To  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  in  Bozeman 
(one  day) . 

Optional  trip  to  Butte.  Montana,  to  visit  the 

mines  and  tour  the  Historical  Mining 

Museum  (one  day) . 
Several  trips  to  Bozeman  Hot  Springs  to 

practice  swimming  strokes  and  diving 

techniques. 


Camp  Activities 

Accoustically  handicapped  students  attend- 
ing the  four-week  camp  will  be  carefully 
supervised  in  the  following  activities  which 
are  offered  in  addition  to  a  structured  four- 
hour  daily  oral  and  written  communication 
therapy  sequence. 

Water  safety  instruction  (swimming  and 

boat  handling) 
Daily  nature  walks 

Hikes  to  upper  glacial  lakes  (6-12  miles) 
Superb  lake  and  stream  fishing 
Basics  of  auto  mechanics 
Firearm  practice  for  older  students 
Supervised  recreational  sports 
Wood  carving  lessons 
Art  lessons  in  oils  and  water  colors 
Gold  panning  demonstration  and  practice 
Lectures  on  Western  art,  law  enforcement 

and  wildlife  conservation 
Coordination  of  clothes  and  style 
Manners  and  diet  counseling 
Style  show  by  students  in  costumes  loan- 
ed by  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  in 
Bozeman 

Slide  shows  on  subjects  of  historical  in- 
terest (ghost  towns) 
Bottle  digging  expedition 

The  total  cost  to  parents  of  accoustically 
handicapped  students  attending  the  four- 
week  camp  is  $200  beyond  their  transporta- 
tion. 
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Deafness  and  Minority 
Group  Dynamics 

By  McCoy  Vernon,  Ph.D. 

Psychologist,  Psychosomatic  and  Psychiatric  Institute,  Michael  Reese  Hospital 

Bernard  Makowsky,  MSW 

Associate  Director,  Psychiatric  Social  Service  and  Adjunctive  Therapy, 
Psychosomatic  and  Psychiatric  Institute,  Michael  Reese  Hospital 


M?A1?  PE0PLE  in  the  United  States  have 
1/Effi.r  achieved  a  superior  status  to  those 
in  other  Western  civilizations,  yet  in  many 
ways  they  are  still  relegated  to  second  class 
citizenship.  Insight  into  reasons  underlying 
this  inequity  can  be  gained  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  psychological  and  sociol- 
ogical relationships  of  other  minority  groups 
to  the  majority  culture.  Or  prime  importance 
in  this  endeavor  is  an  understanding  of  the 
factors  present  that  permit  minorities  such 
as  Jews,  Mormons  and  Orientals  to  attain 
prominence  and  success  in  American  society 
whereas  other  groups  such  as  Puerto  Ricans, 
Negroes  and  American  Indians  do  not. 

By  setting  aside  history  and  analyzing  the 
contemporary  picture  it  is  found  that  the  one 
overriding  factor  characterizing  progress  of 
a  minority  is  the  degree  of  its  participation 
and  influence  in  major  social  institutions.  A 
vivid  illustration  of  this  comes  from  a  detailed 
look  at  the  American  Indian.  He  is  virtually 
controlled  by  a  non-Indian  bureaucracy 
which  determines  his  education,  political 
representation  and  total  life  circumstances. 


By  contrast  Jews,  Mormons  and  Orientals 
have  either  developed  their  own  educational 
institutions,  influenced  public  ones  or  com- 
bined these  programs.  In  addition  these 
minority  groups  are  appropriately  repre- 
sented by  their  own  in  the  overall  political 
system  assuring  them  of  reasonable  power 
and  control  over  their  basic  socio-economic 
circumstance.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  one 
group  lives  in  mud  hovels  in  the  Everglades 
while  another  achieves  world  recognition  in 
science  and  business.  Intelligent,  informed 
and  concerned  deaf  citizens  in  moments  of 
reflection  must  look  at  many  aspects  of  their 
own  sometimes  limited  life  situation  and  that 
of  fellow  deaf  people  and  ponder  the  ques- 
tion —  Why?  What  follows  are  some  efforts 
to  examine  some  of  the  issues. 

Education 

Minorities  in  American  society  have  widely 
differing  experiences  with  the  educational 
system.  Persons  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

Continued  on  Page  Two 
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descent  and  Jews  have  higher  median  levels 
of  educational  achievement  and  percentages 
of  their  populations  with  college  degrees  than 
does  the  Caucasian  majority  (Yinger,  1968). 
By  contrast,  Indians,  deaf  people,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Mexicans  and  Negroes  as  a  group 
are  seriously  academically  disadvantaged.  In 
assessing  the  reasons  for  this,  one  of  the 
most  notable  appears  to  be  influence  or  con- 
trol over  schools.  Many  historical,  sociol- 
ogical and  psychological  factors  contribute 
to  these  differences  in  minority  influence  on 
education. 

In  the  case  of  Orientals,  Catholics,  Mor- 
mons or  Jews  two  key  dynamics  or  reasons 
are  apparent.  As  noted  earlier,  these  minor- 
ities either  participate  directly  in  the  major- 
ity group  school  system,  have  their  own  self- 
controlled  schools  or  have  a  combination. 
These  provide  opportunities  to  learn  neces- 
sary aspects  of  both  the  minority  and  major- 
ity values.  On  the  other  hand  Puerto  Ricans, 
Indians,  Negroes  and  deaf  people  tend  to  be 
forced  into  segregated  schools  over  which 
they  have  little  control.  Indian  schools  are 
dominated  by  white  bureaucrats  secure  in 
well-paying  civil  service  positions  (Leon, 
1968).  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  "seg- 
regated" ghetto  schools  may  have  a  few 
classroom  teachers  and  administrators  of 
their  ethnic  group,  but  essential  control  is 
not  indigenous  but  "downtown"  in  the  hands 
of  the  dominant  group  power  structure.  In 
schools  for  the  deaf  or  in  "integrated"  public 
school  programs  there  are  no  deaf  persons 
in  top  administrative  positions,  As  with  the 
Indians  this  must  result  in  a  feeling  of  help- 
lessness among  these  minorities  that  stems 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  control  of  their 
own  destiny  (Leon,  1968). 

The  consequence  of  the  almost  exclusive 
use  of  "outside"  educators  has  often  been 
teachers  and  administrators  who  cannot 
fathom  the  life  circumstances  of  their  pupils. 
The  Indian  in  a  segregated  reservation  school 
taught  by  a  white  middle  class  American  who 
does  not  understand  nor  accept  Indian  lan- 
guage or  culture  finds  his  education  has  little 
meaning.  The  Negro  of  the  large  inner  city 
schools  often  has  teachers  who  cannot 
fathom  his  idiom  or  comprehend  his  life  cir- 


cumstance. Frequently  there  are  low  expec- 
tations or  else  a  "Lady  Bountiful"  milieu 
which  is  depreciating  to  minority  group  chil- 
dren and  attacks  their  self  worth.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  value  system  in  the  best  may  be 
undemocratic  and  in  the  final  analysis  is  a 
reinforcement  of  an  already  poor  self  image. 
The  black  community  which  currently  is 
aware  of  the  need  for  some  control  of  their 
schools  as  well  as  ioi  models  for  young  peo- 
ple to  identify  with  have  begun  a  crusade  for 
Negro  teachers  and  administrators. 

The  deaf  youngster  faces  an  analagous 
situation  in  many  respects  (Sanderson,  1969). 
The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  has  long 
supported  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs 
and  fingerspelling.  Yet  the  child  is  taught  that 
these  modalities,  the  only  ones  he  can  mas- 
ter for  purposes  of  full  communication  with 
other  deaf  persons  and  with  his  family,  are 
bad.  This  negative  value  is  transmitted  by  its 
being  forbidden  to  him  and  his  family  by  the 
school.  His  teachers  rarely  know  the  lan- 
guage and  frequently  refuse  to  use  it  if  they 
do.  Covertly  and  openly  he  and  his  parents 
are  told  that  it  is  better  if  he  chooses  non- 
deaf  friends.  By  contrast  the  Jew,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  and  the  American  Oriental  teach 
their  ethnic  languages  and  relate  them  to 
English,  the  end  result  being  a  better  mastery 
of  both  and  a  more  healthy  communication 
between  child  and  family  (Schlesinger,  1967). 
In  addition  ethnic  heritage  is  learned  and 
cherished.  Puerto  Ricans,  Negroes,  Indians 
and  deaf  people  are  told  that  their  languages 
and  customs  and/or  in  the  case  of  the  Negro 
his  idioms  are  undesirable  and  these  are  for- 
bidden in  schools.  The  children  are  not 
helped  to  relate  these  symbols  to  English  and 
they  are  denied  an  opportunity  to  learn  aca- 
demic material  through  the  help  of  modality 
they  understand.  The  entire  theory  of  "begin- 
ning where  the  child  is"  is  ignored. 

An  early  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn 
from  these  remarks  is  the  necessity  for  the 
deaf  community  to  have  an  influential  role  in 
the  education  of  the  young.  Lacking  this,  one 
might  expect  to  find  teachers  and  administra- 
tors with  little  empathy  and  insight,  who 
impose  values  and  who  fail  to  serve  as 
identity  models.  This  has  been  understood 
by  perceptive  deaf  leaders  who  for  years 
have  fought  for  such  representation,  but  with 
bitter  frustration. 
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This  discrimination  against  the  deaf  as  a 
group  may  be  observed  on  many  levels.  Most 
public  school  programs  for  deaf  children,  as 
for  example  in  Chicago,  forbid  the  hiring  of 
deaf  teachers,  There  are  many  teacher  pre- 
paration centers  which  will  not  accept  deaf 
candidates  (Newman,  1969).  National  profes- 
sional organizations  have  had  movements  to 
exclude  deaf  teachers.  Although  the  Leader- 
ship Training  Program  of  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley State  College  has  accepted  and  prepared 
deserving  deaf  educators  for  administrative 
positions,  they  have  not  found  ready  accept- 
ance for  good  positions  despite  their  demon- 
strated competence.  Gallaudet,  the  world's 
only  college  for  the  deaf,  has  a  policy  of 
selection  and  requirements  for  educational 
certification  that  discourages  and/or  elimi- 
nates many  deaf  young  people  from  becom- 
ing teachers. 

The  essential  importance  and  effect  of  the 
denial  of  representation  to  deaf  people  in  the 
educational  power  structure  is  brought  home 
with  vivid  impact  by  the  federal  government's 
handling  of  deafness.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  with  a  gigantic  budget 
and  tremendous  influence  supports  many 
teacher  preparation  programs  which  exclude 
deaf  persons.  While  it  spends  vast  sums  in 
the  field  of  deafness  and  offers  many  well 
paid  positions  in  the  area,  a  look  at  the 
Ph.D.'s  and  the  leaders  produced  by  these 
program  reveals  that  they  are  invariably 
people  of  normal  hearing.  This  is  also  true  of 
those  administering  Office  of  Education  pro- 
jects. In  preschool  education  no  deaf  people 
are  represented  and  hearing  leaders  in  this 
field  such  as  child  psychiatrists  Hilde  Schle- 
singer  and  Eugene  Mindel,  and  sociologist 
Kay  Meadows,  who  represent  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  deaf  people,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  It  contributes  to  what  Ullmann 
(1967)  states  is  the  most  symptomatic  char- 
acteristic of  modern  bureaucracy — the  grow- 
ing imbalance  between  ability  and  authority. 

As  might  have  been  predicted,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  practices  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion reveals  that  in  high  level  policy  making 
positions  in  the  area  of  deafness  there  are 
no  deaf  people.  At  lower  levels  there  are 
some.  In  the  state  departments  of  education 
and  in  large  city  programs  the  situation  is 
almost  universally  even  worse,  i.e.,  deaf  per- 
sons are  totally  excluded.  Furthermore,  the 
efforts  by  organizations  of  the  deaf  to  influ- 


ence educators  tend  to  be  derogated  as 
"non-professional." 

The  benefits  that  derive  from  having  deaf 
persons  play  a  prominent  role  in  education 
are  best  demonstrated  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  (RSA).  The  RSA  with 
far  less  money  and  not  nearly  so  much  direct 
responsibility  for  education  has  supported 
programs  which  have  produced  a  number  of 
deaf  Ph.D.  candidates,  a  leadership  program 
which  accepts  and  graduates  deaf  leaders 
and  deaf  administrators  and  workshops  in 
which  deaf  persons  have  had  policy  making 
roles.  Furthermore,  grant  funds  from  this 
agency  have  been  awarded  to  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
which  are  comprised  of  and  run  by  and  for 
deaf  people.  RSA's  programs  have  also  led 
to  the  establishment  of  new  services  such  as 
the  Council  of  Organizations  Serving  the 
Deaf,  the  Registry  of  Interpreters  of  the  Deaf 
and  the  Communication  Skills  Program 
headed,  not  by  hearing  people,  but  by  deaf 
administrators.  It  us  not  surprising  that  it  is 
these  programs  that  have  had  positive  impact 
on  the  deaf  community  while  many  of  those 
sponsored  by  other  agencies  have  been 
characterized  by  'Lady  Bountiful"  pro- 
nouncements with  little  substantial  benefit 
to  deaf  people. 

Needless  to  say  the  "in  group"  educational 
power  structure  has  resented  the  change  in 
established  procedures  which  has  given  more 
authority  to  deaf  leadership.  In  reaction  it  has 
moved  through  other  governmental  agencies 
to  create  organizations  and  programs  where 
control  is  not  with  deaf  persons,  but  where 
the  activities  are  termed  "for  the  hearing 
impaired,"  yet  where  power  and  key  posi- 
tions are  denied  deaf  persons.  The  lessons 
hopefully  learned  from  the  failure  of  many 
aspects  of  the  poverty  program  and  other 
phases  of  the  "Great  Society"  have  yet  to  be 
generalized  to  the  field  of  deafness,  i.e.,  the 
need  for  community  involvement. 

The  conclusion  one  would  have  predicted 
from  this  comparison  of  the  agencies  can  be 
found  operating.  The  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  has  a  deaf  person  in  a  key 
position  of  influence.  The  Office  of  Education 
(O.E.)  does  not  have  deaf  persons  at  top 
policy  making  levels  although  there  are  some 
employed  by  the  agency.  In  O.E.  deafness  is 

Continued  on  Page  Seven 
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Most  Informative  Books 
For  Parents  of  Deaf  Children 

1.  Directory  of  Services  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  United  States,  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf,  price  $4.00  until  December 
31,  1969;  after  January  1,  1970,  $5.00. 


2.  Communication  With  the  Deaf,  edited 
by  Powrie  V.  Doctor,  Ph.D.,  Price  $1. 
(Discount  on  orders  of  50  copies  or 
more) 


| 


*  , 


Payment  Must  Accompany  All  Orders 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

5034  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW. 
Washington,  D.C,  20016 
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Classroom  Chatter 


c^from  the  Department  for  the  Blindjj 

PRIMARY 

We  went  to  the  Roller-Rink  and  we  all 
roller-skated.  I  went  fast.  Music  was  playing 
while  we  skated.  The  man  there  was  nice  to 
us.  He  skated  with  us  to  help  us. 

Another  day  we  went  to  the  Sky  Slide  and 
I  went  down  the  slide  four  times.  I  went  down 
with  someone  else  and  we  really  went  fast. 
Soon  I  will  go  down  alone. 

— Cindy  Kister 

We  had  a  Halloween  party.  I  liked  to  go  in 
the  Witch's  Castle.  I  won  a  prize  for  my  cos- 
tume of  a  girl  of  long  ago.  My  dress  was  very 


long.  My  prize  was  paper  dolls  of  the  Flint- 
stones. 

We  made  owls  with  real  feathers  on  them. 
We  made  witches  out  of  triangles  and  made 
corn  husk  brooms  for  them. 

— Marilyn  Lambert 

We  went  to  the  fire  station  downtown.  The 
fireman  showed  us  the  things  they  use.  They 
slide  down  a  pole  sometimes.  They  let  us  feel 
of  everything  and  helped  us  get  up  on  a  truck 
where  an  extension  ladder  was.  It  could  be 
made  longer.  We  each  had  a  chance  to  ring 
the  bell  and  blow  the  siren  on  the  truck.  An 
alarm  told  them  there  was  a  fire  and  we  got 
to  see  them  hurry  and  get  into  their  boots  and 
clothes  and  jump  on  the  fire  truck.  The  sirens 
made  a  lot  of  noise  and  the  men  were  on  the 
way  to  put  out  the  fire  real  fast.  We  got 
badges. 

— April  Carter 

We  saw  aquariums  with  turtles  and  fish  at 
the  Pet  Store.  We  all  felt  of  a  puppy  and  saw 
kittens  and  pet  mice.  Mrs.  Vasichek  bought 
a  little  turtle  for  our  room  and  we  named  him 
Timothy.  We  learned  a  poem  about  a  turtle. 
We  read  stories  about  many  animals. 

We  had  a  magic  show  at  school.  A  man 
shook  a  scarf  and  doves  came  out.  A  rabbit 
came  out  of  a  hat.  The  man  did  many  funny 
tricks.  I  wish  I  knew  how  he  did  them. 

— April  Carter 

We  studied  about  the  Pilgrims  and  why 
they  came  to  our  country.  The  Indians  be- 
came their  friends  and  showed  them  how  to 
plant  corn  with  fish  in  each  hill.  They  had  a 
big  feast  because  they  were  thankful  for  a 
good  harvest. 

We  found  that  we  had  many  things  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  have  warm  houses,  running 
water,  washers,  dryers,  plenty  of  food, 
schools,  parents  and  many  other  things. 

We  made  turkeys  with  real  feathers. 

We  had  a  movie  about  Thanksgiving. 

— Cheryl  Bowers 

Miss  Weaver  took  Don  Raikes,  Cheryl 
Bowers,  Cindy  Kister  and  me  to  the  Rainbow 
Hotel.  We  showed  some  people  how  we  learn 
to  sing  and  how  we  learn  the  rhythm  of  a 
song. 
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Our  whole  group  sang  at  the  Westside 
Community  Center.  I  sang  a  solo.  I  also  sang 
a  solo  when  we  all  sang  at  the  First  Christian 
Church. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

We  had  a  party  in  November.  I  got  some 
bedroom  slippers  because  my  birthday  is  in 
November.  There  were  bales  of  hay  scattered 
around  to  play  in.  It  was  a  Country  Western 
party. 

We  had  cupcakes  with  candles  in  them 
with  our  milk  on  my  birthday. 

There  was  one  tricky  candle  I  could  not 
blow  out.  It  kept  lighting  again.  We  had  bal- 
loons that  flew  around  the  room  when  we  let 
them  go.  I  got  a  game  called  Boob  Tube. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

We  are  studying  about  Eskimos  and  we 
are  making  igloos  of  our  spelling  words.  We 
write  each  word  on  a  block  for  our  igloo.  If 
a  word  is  wrong  we  do  not  get  to  put  that 
block  in.  We  hope  that  our  igloos  will  not 
have  holes  in  the  walls. 

— April  Carter 

Cindy's  birthday  was  celebrated  at  our 
Christmas  party.  Marilyn's  mother  brought 
some  pretty  cupcakes  and  some  punch.  She 
had  made  a  red  felt  stocking  for  each  of  us 
and  there  was  a  doll  and  other  things  in  it. 
Even  Marilyn  was  surprised  to  get  the  stock- 
ing. 

— Cheryl  Bowers 

We  are  taking  turns  reading  library  books 
to  the  rest  of  the  class.  We  answer  questions 
about  the  stories.  I  read  three  books  to  the 
rest. 

— Cindy  Kister 

We  made  paper  plate  snowmen  and  cov- 
ered them  with  cotton.  Cindy  put  a  sad  face 
on  hers  but  the  rest  look  happy.  They  have 
bright  scarves  and  mittens. 

— Marilyn  Lambert 

Everyone  has  been  bringing  toys  to  show 
us.  They  are  some  they  got  for  Christmas. 
Marilyn  brought  a  "Peanuts"  telephone.  We 
got  to  dial  it  and  press  a  button.  Then  Charlie 
Brown  would  talk  to  us. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 


J.  Cummins  Is  Head  Chemist 
At  Northern  Testing  Labs. 


James  J.  Cummins 

James  J.  Cummins  will  be  acting  head  of 
the  chemistry  laboratory  in  Northern  Testing 
Laboratories'  Billings  office.  Extensively 
trained  in  chemical  analysis,  Cummins  holds 
a  B.A.  degree  in  chemistry  from  Gallaudet 
College. 

Cummins  is  married  to  Nancy  Chop,  a  grad- 
uate of  our  school. 


WHAT'S  THE  WEATHER  TODAY  -  A  bulletin 
board  in  Mrs.  Stafne's  room  to  give  daily  tactual 
experience  to  become  aware  of  daily  weather 
change.  (Staff  photo) 
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Deaf  Children  Need 
Total  Communication 

By  David  A/I.  Denton 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Maryland 


With  each  additional  communication  de- 
prived deaf  child  who  comes  to  us  for 
evaluation  and  possible  enrollment,  there 
comes  also  an  overpowering  awareness  that 
this  child  has  been  cheated.  With  each  en- 
counter with  disillusioned  and  embittered 
parents  who  discover,  much  too  late,  that 
they  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  meaningfully  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  their  child,  there  is  a  compul- 
sion to  speak  out  for  the  child,  his  parents, 
and  for  efforts  to  alter  the  causes  of  the 
problem. 

It  has  long  been  recognized,  clinically,  by 
many  educators  and  administrators  that  there 
has  been  a  need  for  the  use  of  a  combined 
or  total  communication  system  for  deaf  chil- 
dren.* Because  of  the  obviousness  of  this 
need  for  a  total  communication  system  many 
schools  have  provided  such,  even  though  it 
was  done,  in  part,  in  a  clandestine  manner. 
Reluctance  to  develop  and  promote  a  system 
of  free  communication  in  the  schools  has 
been  based  primarily  upon  a  fear  of  parental 
and  public  disfavor.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
cases,  the  use  of  total  communication  was 
permitted  only  as  a  last  resort,  after  the  child 
had  experienced  repeated  failure  under  an 
oral  only  system  which  denied  him  adequate 
opportunity  to  communicate  with  full  mean- 
ing and  understanding. 

The  time  has  passed  when  educators  of 
deaf  children  need  depend  solely  upon 
clinical  judgment  or  experience  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  merit  of  total  or  combined  com- 
munication. The  pioneering  programs  and 
extensive  research  of  educators  such  as 
as  Marshall  Hester  (1963),  E.  Ross  Stuckless 
and  J.  W.  Birch  (1966),  Sociologist  Kay 
Meadow  (1967,  1968),  Psycholinguist  Eric 
Lenneberg  (1967  ab),  Speech  Pathologists 


Boris  Morkovin  (1968)  and  Stephen  P. 
Quigley  (1961,  1969),  Psychologists  Hans 
Furth  (1966),  George  Montgomery  (1966)  and 
McCay  Vernon  (1969),  and  Psychiatrists 
Eugene  Mindel  (1968,  1969),  Hilde  Schle- 
singer  (1967),  Robert  Sharoff  (1959)  and  Roy 
R.  Grinker  Sr.  (1969),  give  solid  documen- 
tary and  theoretical  support  to  the  early  and 
continued  use  of  manual  and  oral  communi- 
cation. Language  development  is  more 
rapid,  mental  health  is  better,  and  speech- 
reading  and  speech  are,  in  general,  as  good 
or  better.  (Vernon,  1969). 

This  editorial  is  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science and  conviction  of  the  profession  to 
support  openly  and  hopefully  what  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
deaf  children.  It  is  now  imperative  that 
educators  provide  those  tools  necessary  for 
expanded  academic  learning  and  improved 
psycho-social  development.  No  longer  can 
we,  with  integrity,  deny  deaf  children  the  full 
communication  required  for  educational 
growth  and  psychosocial  development. 

The  courage  of  men  like  Marshall  Hester, 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  the  increasing  intellec- 
tual openness  of  the  profession  to  total  com- 
munication, must  be  reflected  in  the  courage 
and  conviction  of  leading  educators  and 
administrators  .  .  .  courage  measured  by 
the  willingness  of  these  leaders  to  demon- 
strate these  qualities  in  their  own  programs 
and  to  publicly  state  their  position.  For  too 
long,  we  have  allowed  the  few  with  the  cour- 
age to  speak  out  to  carry  the  heavy  and 
hazardous  burden  for  the  silent  majority. 
Deaf  persons  have,  in  many  cases,  seen  their 
interests  and  their  cause  abandoned  through 
the  apathy  and  fear  of  those  in  education 
upon  whom  they  have  depended  most. 
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We  who  hold  the  fate  of  deaf  children  in 
our  hands  must  decide  if  our  professional 
lives  are  to  be  committed  to  these  children 
or  to  our  own  selfish  interests. 

*By  total  communication  we  mean  the 
right  of  a  deaf  child  to  learn  to  use  ALL 
forms  of  communication  available  to  de- 
velop language  competence.  This  in- 
cludes the  full  spectrum,  child  devised 
gestures,  speech,  formal  signs,  finger- 
spelling,  speechreading,  reading  and 
writing.  To  every  deaf  child  should  also 
be  provided  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
use  any  remnant  of  residual  hearing  he 
may  have  by  employing  the  best  possible 
electronic  equipment  for  amplifying 
sound. 
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being  handled  like  another  "Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs"  instead  of  an  area  needing  the  in- 
volvement of  those  it  purports  to  serve.  By 
analogy  what  has  happened  quite  often  is 
that  majority  group  misconceptions  and 
values,  for  example  the  limiting  of  teaching 
to  just  "oral"  methods  alone  are  being  im- 
posed on  a  minority.  This  ignoring  of  minority 
group  sensitivity  to  minority  group  needs  has 
inherent  in  it  damaging,  sociological  and 
psychological  effects  on  deaf  students. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  educational  estab- 
lishment and  its  governmental  bureaucrats 
will  yield  of  their  own  accord  to  needed 
changes.  Education  is  enormously  clever  at 
avoiding  self  examination  and  it  is  full  of  an 
impenetrable  web  of  vested  interest.  If  prog- 
ress is  to  come  about,  it  will  probably  result 
from  aggressive  deaf  leadership,  new  knowl- 
edge gained  from  psychology  and  sociology 
and  from  new  professionals  entering  the  field 
of  deafness.  Until  this  occurs  there  will  con- 
Continued  on  Page  Eight 
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tinue  to  be  an  inappropriate  and  insensitive 
imposition  of  majority  group  values  on  a 
minority,  a  process  which  is  undemocratic, 
which  fails  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and 
which  has  a  damaging  effect  upon  the 
individual. 

Self  Concept  and  Minority  Status 

The  Jew,  the  Mormon  and  the  American 
Oriental  are  proud  of  their  ethnic  and  religi- 
ous identification.  In  fact,  when  they  are  not, 
it  is  often  viewed  as  a  problem.  Rarely  do 
they  feel  a  need  or  desire  psychologically  to 
deny  their  heritage.  By  contrast,  Indians  and 
Negroes  in  the  past  commonly  tried  to  con- 
ceal or  bleach  out  their  skin  color  or  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  straighten  their  hair.  Pain- 
ful, expensive  and  time  consuming  routines 
are  followed  which,  in  essence,  communicate 
to  others  "I  am  ashamed  of  what  I  am,"  or 
"Only  in  this  way  am  I  acceptable."  These 
behaviors  represent  an  internalization  of  the 
values  of  the  majority,  not  a  wholesome 
recognition  and  pride  in  real  and  essentially 
irreversable  differences.  Insightful  Negroes 
now  realize  that  the  solution  to  the  so-called 
problem  of  blackness  does  not  come  from 
an  inevitably  futile  effort  to  "be  white,"  but 
from  an  acceptance  and  pride  in  being  what 
one  is  and  a  full  realization  of  the  potential- 
ities this  offers. 

in  deafness  there  is  much  evidence  of 
unhealthy  denial  of  self  (Stewart,  1969).  We 
see  many  hearing  professionals  working  with 
deaf  children  who  subtly  and  unconsciously 
instill  in  them  and  their  families  that  they 
should  not  be  deaf  but  be  "hearing."  As  Dr. 
Arnold  Gessell,  the  famed  pediatrician,  wrote 
in  the  Volta  Review  15  years  ago  (Gessell, 
1956). 

"Our  aim  should  not  be  to  convert  the 
deaf  child  into  a  somewhat  fictitious  ver- 
sion of  a  normal  hearing  child,  but  into  a 
well  adjusted  non-hearing  child  who  is 
completely  managing  the  limitations  of 
his  sensory  defect." 

Instead  one  sees  professionals  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  castigating  that  which 
is  natural  and  normal  in  deaf  children.  A  sys- 
tem which  impedes  educational  achievement, 
as  research  indicates  a  limitation  to  "oral- 
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ism"  alone  does,  actually  takes  from  the  deaf 
person  the  tools  that  would  make  possible 
his  integration  as  an  equal  (Meadows,  1967; 
Montgomery,  1966;  Quigley,  1968;  Quigley 
and  Frisina,  1961;  Stuckless  and  Birch,  1966; 
and  Vernon,  1969). 

There  is  a  relationship  between  this  effort 
to  remake  the  deaf  child  into  a  fictitious  ver- 
sion of  a  hearing  child  and  the  prohibition  of 
fingerspelling  and  the  language  of  signs.  The 
irony  of  the  prohibition  is  that  while  its  pur- 
pose is  ostensibly  to  promote  integration  into 
the  majority  society,  its  proponents  rarely 
care  to  interact  socially  with  deaf  people.  The 
parallel  can  be  drawn  with  the  ghetto  teacher 
who  lives  in  the  suburbs  and  wants  his  pupils 
to  identify  with  his  values  before  he  has 
established  with  his  students  an  open  com- 
munication and  a  firm  relationship  of  trust. 
In  fact  profesionals  in  deafness  who  ardently 
advocate  "oralism"  for  its  integrative  value 
often  studiously  avoid  deaf  people  except 
during  the  hours  they  are  paid  "to  help" 
them. 

Relevant  to  the  concept  of  deaf  people 
"integreting"  with  the  non-deaf,  several  other 
points  need  to  be  made.  For  one,  it  is  often 
observed  that  those  who  publicly  advocate 
integration  most  vehemently  are  the  same 
ones  who  in  the  teachers  workroom  and  at 
professional  meetings  shun  deaf  colleagues. 

By  contrast  Jews,  Greeks  and  Orientals 
find  relative  acceptance  and,  if  not  accept- 
ance, respect  from  professionals  serving 
them.  Nor  are  their  desires  to  interact  socially 
with  their  own  subgroups  depreciated  as  are 
those  of  the  deaf.  For  example,  some  teach- 
ers react  to  the  use  of  gestures,  fingerspell- 
ing and  the  language  of  signs  by  putting  bags 
over  deaf  children's  heads  or  their  hands  or 
with  other  forms  of  punishment.  This  is  not 
done  to  the  Jewish  youth  who  speaks  He- 
brew. Yet  research  evidence  shows  manual 
communication  aids  not  only  education  but 
psychological  adjustment  as  well  (Meadow, 
1967;  Montgomery,  1966;  Quigley,  1968; 
Quigley  and  Frisina,  1961;  Stevenson,  1964; 
Stuckless  and  Birch,  1966;  Vernon,  1969). 
Much  that  would  be  transmitted  to  the  child 
simply  through  fingerspelling  or  the  language 
of  signs  is  denied.  The  opportunity  to  identify 
with  a  deaf  teacher,  which  can  be  so  crucial, 
is    denied    deaf   children    because  many 
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schools  will  not  hire  them.  This  prohibition  is 
analogous  to  forbidding  Negro  professors  to 
teach  at  Howard  University  or  qualified  Jews 
to  teach  in  Hebrew  schools. 

Furthermore,  preschool  programs  for  deaf 
children  exist  which  refuse  to  accept  deaf 
children  of  deaf  parents  in  part  because  they 
prefer  that  hearing  parents  of  deaf  children 
not  interact  with  deaf  adults.  The  fear  profes- 
sionals infer  in  these  cases  is  that  the  hear- 
ing parent  will  see  signs  or  be  exposed  to 
their  role  in  the  life  of  deaf  adults.  Should 
this  occur  the  parents  might  then  reject  the 
"oral"  alone  philosophy  the  preschool  is 
trying  to  impose. 

In  day  schools  and  some  residential 
schools  for  the  deaf  across  the  United  States 
one  sees  parent-teacher  association  meet- 
ings without  interpreters  for  deaf  parents  of 
deaf  children  despite  the  fact  that  they  rep- 
resent 10  per  cent  of  all  parents  of  deaf 
children  (Rainer  et  al,  1963).  Often  there  is 
no  faculty  member  in  the  school  who  can  or 
will  communicate  with  these  parents  about 
their  child  manually,  a  modality  that  many 
deaf  parents  require  for  effective  communi- 
cation. Nor  will  these  school  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  interpreters. 

The  tragedy  of  this  denial  of  deafness  is 
that  it  leads  the  deaf  child  to  think  it  is  wrong 
to  be  deaf,  that  he  is  necessarily  inferior.  The 
implication  is  that  if  he  does  not  try  to  deny 
his  deafness  he  is  failing  to  cope  with  it. 

Unfortunately  this  misleading  message 
usually  comes  to  parents  from  professionals 
in  the  field.  This  happens  at  a  time  when  the 
parents  are  still  traumatized  by  the  impact  of 
having  an  impaired  child  and  when  guilt  and 
anxiety  tend  to  be  intense.  These  factors  and 
professional  pressure  often  influence  the 
parents  to  push  the  child  and,  in  essence,  to 
say,  "Your  goal  should  be  to  deny  your  deaf- 
ness by  both  trying  to  function  socially  and 
in  your  modality  of  communication  as  if  you 
were  not  deaf,  i.e.,  it  is  better  to  try  to  be  a 
marginal  'hearing  person'  than  to  function  as 
a  deaf  person  who  realistically  copes  with 
the  condition  of  profound  hearing  loss." 

The  deaf  individual  in  this  attempt  to  be 
oral  and  to  integrate  finds  frequent  rejection 
and  damage  to  self  esteem.  Finally,  when  he 
turns  to  other  deaf  persons  for  primary  social 
interactions,  he  does  this  with  the  inappro- 
priate feeling  that  he  is  a  failure.  Neither  the 


Mormon  nor  the  Jew  has  this  irrational  feel- 
ing about  his  intragroup  interactions  and  the 
deaf  person  should  not  (Lauritsen,  1969; 
Stewart,  1969). 

It  would  appear  that  the  deaf  population 
because  of  these  adverse  conditions  is  often 
left  without  direction  for  the  development  of 
the  positive  values  which  come  from  inter- 
action with  successful  deaf  people.  Deaf  per- 
sons should  have  the  same  healthy  "ethno- 
centrism"  which  characterizes  and  which  is 
so  important  for  successful  minority  groups 
(Schlesinger,  1967). 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  which  is 
learned  in  childhood  is  most  resistant  to 
change.  The  psychological  scars  left  by 
sometimes  well  intended  but  unrealistic  edu- 
cators and  other  professionals  are  present 
today  in  many  deaf  adults.  For  example,  deaf 
people  often  refer  to  other  deaf  persons  by 
using  the  pronoun  "they"  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from  what  should  be  an 
important  aspect  of  their  own  identity. 

It  has  been  the  authors'  observations  that 
the  current  philosophy  of  education  of  the 
deaf  serves  to  confuse  the  deaf  youth.  Often 
his  only  choices  are  to  isolate  himself,  with- 
draw into  the  safe  subculture  of  other  deaf 
persons  or  become  a  peripheral  member  of 
the  hearing  majority.  These  choices  are 
analogous  to  what  McNickle,  (1968)  a  psy- 
chiatrist, describes  among  Indian  children 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  choice  should  include  a  mixture 
of  relationships  between  deaf  and  hearing 
people. 

The  operation  of  the  choice  McNickle 
describes  is  seen  most  vividly  in  the  so-called 
"lipreader"  clubs  in  most  large  cities.  These 
organizations  grow  out  of  the  deaf  person's 
normal  need  to  mix  socially  with  other  deaf 
people.  There  are  always  difficulties  and 
rejections  inevitable  in  efforts  of  deaf  people 
to  have  full  social  interaction  with  hearing 
persons.  However,  because  of  the  early  un- 
realistic emphasis  on  full  "integration"  with 
the  hearing  this  normal  need  is  often  viewed 
by  the  individual  as  his  having  failed  to 
"make  it"  in  the  hearing  community  and  is 
perceived  as  inadequacy.  The  "lipreaders" 
clubs  purport  not  to  use  the  language  of 
signs  and  fingerspelling  but  only  speech  and 
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Reproduced  below  is  the  letter  written  by  Mrs,  Robert  Winter  to  her  4-year-old  daughter. 
(This  is  an  excellent  approach  for  presenting  message  to  a  deaf  child. — Ed.) 
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Deafness  and  Minority  Group  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Nine 

speechreading.  Obviously,  if  these  were  ade- 
quate methods  for  communicating,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  "lipreaders"  clubs  for 
deaf  people  because  they  would  be  fully 
integrated  with  the  hearing.  However,  the 
need  to  deny  deafness  is  so  deeply  ingrained 
that  this  transparent  incongruity  is  not  con- 
sciously acknowledged. 

One  of  the  authors  has  observed  many 
meetings  of  these  clubs.  In  order  for  com- 
munication to  be  possible  there  is  manual 
communication  and  very  exaggerated  mouth 
movements.  The  latter  efforts  become  in  a 
very  real  sense  an  additional  method  of  sign- 
ing which  in  form  is  bizarre  and  even  gro- 
tesque to  the  onlooker,  a  far  less  esthetic 
means  of  communication  than  fingerspelling 
and  the  language  of  signs.  Despite  the 
obvious  presence  of  manual  communication, 
these  clubs  make  a  big  pretense  of  their 
"oralness." 

However,  when  the  group  becomes  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  hearing  person,  signing 
ceases  and  competition  designed  to  prove 
the  capacity  to  be  "oral"  ensues.  This  gen- 
erally within  the  hard  of  hearing  group  at  the 
expense  of  the  deaf  who  lose  status  at  this 
point  if  they  continue  to  sign.  So  great  is  this 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  show 
their  "oralness"  that  they  will  talk  without 
signing,  even  when  they  know  that  the  other 
deaf  people  present  cannot  understand. 

The  total  substructure  of  the  "lipreader" 
or  "oral"  deaf  groups  is  an  example  of  the 
consequences  of  the  extent  to  which  profes- 
sionals in  deafness  superimpose  inappro- 
priate majority  group  values  on  deaf  children, 
values  which  stay  with  these  persons 
throughout  their  lives.  Some  of  the  deaf  per- 
sons involved  are  bright,  highly  educable 
individuals,  yet  persons  who  with  neurotic 
repetitiveness  continue  to  deny  their  deaf- 
ness and  to  try  to  be  what  they  are  not,  i.e., 
hearing  persons.  Reflected  in  this  group  is 
the  need  to  conform  to  the  values  of  the 
hearing  majority  in  return  for  attention,  some 
forms  of  status  and  for  acceptance.  One 
must  wonder  about  the  price  the  individual 
pays  in  this  situation,  in  terms  of  his  internal 


feelings  of  worth — his  self  respect.  Often 
these  "oral"  deaf  groups  are  controlled  or 
sponsored  by  hearing  persons. 

Other  functions  are  served  by  these  organ- 
izations. Many  of  them  are  positive.  Often 
the  more  sophisticated  members  are  aware 
of  the  dynamics  described  above  but  feel 
that  the  other  values  of  membership  are  ade- 
quate compensation. 

Authoritarian  Personality  and  Deafness 

The  classical  work  of  Adorno,  et  al,  (1950) 
on  the  "Authoritarian  Personality"  has  tre- 
mendous relevance  to  an  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  of  some  professionals  and  lay 
persons  in  their  interactions  with  minorities 
or  more  specifically  deaf  people.  In  essence, 
this  study  demonstrates  the  role  the  person- 
ality structure  of  individuals  plays  in  their 
attitudes  toward  minorities.  The  authoritarian 
type  personality  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  power,  domination  and  force 
in  human  affairs.  These  persons  project  their 
internal  psychological  conflicts  and  exhibit 
an  overconcern  with  the  "immoral"  behavior 
of  "foreigners"  and  "out"  groups  in  society 
(Frank,  1969;  Hall,  1968;  Lasswell,  1968). 

In  practice  the  authoritarian  type  personal- 
ity perceives  of  racial  and  religious  minorities 
and  handicapped  persons  as  deserving  of  an 
underprivileged  status.  As  such  they  are  the 
object  of  a  common  set  of  negative  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  authoritarians.  The  exact  rela- 
tionship between  anti-deafness  and  authori- 
tarianism results  from  the  fear  and  anxiety 
the  authoritarian  person  feels  about  his  own 
weakness  and  defects,  attributes  which  he 
then  projects  to  the  deaf  person  (Cowen,  et 
al,  1967). 

Once  these  projections  are  focused  on 
deaf  persons,  the  authoritarian  personality 
can  with  "self  righteousness,"  be  negative 
toward  them.  Behavior  such  as  putting  bags 
over  children's  heads  because  they  use  signs 
(seen  by  authoritarian  as  weakness)  is  pun- 
ishment which  can  then  be  sanctioned  in  his 
view.  Since  such  a  hostile  act  cannot  be 
objectively  construed  as  contributory  to  the 
healthy  development  of  a  child,  the  educa- 
tor's actual  motive  is  best  interpreted  as  an 
effort  to  satisfy  or  resolve  through  rational- 
ization unhealthy  personal  needs  or  conflict. 

The  authors  believe  that  a  dynamic  fre- 
quently underlying  the  behavior  of  profes- 
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sionais  who  enforce  rigid  adherence  to 
"oralism"  only  is  a  denial  of  the  reality  of 
deafness.  It  would  appear  that  in  many  cases 
their  perception  of  what  weakness  means 
personally  to  them  is  projected  as  their  mis- 
understanding of  what  being  deaf  in  a  hear- 
ing world  would  mean.  Since  personal  weak- 
ness must  be  denied,  so  must  the  deafness 
which  symbolizes  weakness. 

Authoritarian  personalities  tend  to  divide 
the  world  into  the  strong  and  weak.  They 
associate  minority  groups  with  the  latter, 
which  for  them  is  minimally  respected.  In 
some  cases  minorities  are  depersonalized  as 
implied  in  the  concept  of  "the  deaf"  which 
suggests  a  lumping  together  of  all  deaf  per- 
sons. This  results  in  an  effort  to  treat  unequal 
people  equally,  usually  by  taking  the  lowest 
common  denominator  as  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence (Delaney,  1968;  Yinger,  1967). 

These  attitudes  often  have  a  sympathetic 
psychological  vibration  with  the  parents  of 
a  deaf  child.  The  parents  may  have  the  need 
to  eliminate  guilt  and  their  own  self  percep- 
tion of  being  weak  associated  with  having  a 
handicapped  child.  Making  the  child  "hear- 
ing" and  denying  the  handicap  may  be 
viewed  as  such  an  avenue.  The  parent  in  his 
anxiety,  desperation  and  naivete  may  believe 
he  is  acting  in  the  child's  interest  by  efforts 
at  denying  the  implications  of  deafness.  How- 
ever, because  in  reality  the  handicap  is 
irreversible  and  undeniable,  the  child  en- 
counters a  model  promoted  by  parent  and 
educator  which  is  unattainable.  Thus,  the 
foundation  of  a  pathological  personality  de- 
velopment has  been  laid. 

Summary 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  use  certain 
aspects  of  available  knowledge  about  the 
relationship  of  minority  groups  to  the  major- 
ity society  to  analyze  the  position  of  deaf 
people  in  America.  The  paternalism  which 
denies  deaf  persons  important  roles  in  edu- 
cation, habilitation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  are  ostensibly  to  help  them  has 
parallels  in  similar  roles  delegated  to  minor- 
ities such  as  the  Negroes,  Indians  and 
Mexican  Americans.  The  effort  to  deprive  and 
make  deaf  persons  ashamed  of  manual  com- 
munication and  other  aspects  of  themselves 
as  deaf  people  have  analogs  in  the  hair 
straightening,  skin  bleaching  and  other  ex- 
amples of  minority  group  attempts  to  deny 


their  identities  and  become  something  they 
are  not.  The  attitudes  of  many  professionals 
in  deafness  and  of  some  parents  reflect,  or 
are  similar  to,  the  psychodynamics  found  in 
the  authoritarian  personality. 

The  parallels  presented  here  are  in  need 
of  fuller  development.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  historical  factors  operative  and  the 
nature  of  these  comparisons  between  ethnic 
and  religious  minorities  and  deaf  people.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  conceptual  framework 
provided  will  serve  to  stimulate  thinking 
among  the  deaf  population  and  among  pro- 
fessionals in  positions  of  importance.  The 
kind  of  self  examination  initiated  in  this 
paper  is  painful.  Nothing  is  harder  for  human 
beings  than  to  face  facts  that  threaten  to 
undermine  strongly  held  beliefs.  Yet  no 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  deafness  is  more 
imperative  than  objective  self  evaluation. 
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Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Of  the  Deaf — 

A  Question  of  Relevance 


By  Mervin  Gorretson 


Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  Organizations  Serving  the  Deaf  (COSD) 

(Address  given  at  the  Region  IV  Conference  for  Coordinating  Improved  Rehabilitation  and  Educational  Serv- 
ices for  Deaf  People,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn,  October  8-10,  1969) 

span  of  a  deaf  person.  Such  sterility  may  be 
ascribed  largely  to  the  infrequency  of  per- 
sonal contact  and  involvement  with  the  con- 
sumer whom  we  presume  to  serve.  Against 
this  backdrop  it  should  be  possible  to  take 
a  candid  look  at  education  and  rehabilitation 
— and  then  we  may  be  able  to  consider  pos- 
sible approaches  which  will  affirm  that  East 
is  West  and  that  coordination  between  these 
two  sleeping  giants  is  not  only  desirable  but 
entirely  possible. 

In  the  societal  macrocosm  of  which  we 
are  a  part  this  has  been  a  decade  of  enlight- 
enment, involvement,  and  unprecedented 
penetration  into  basic  needs  as  articulated  by 
the  served  community.  Producers  of  service 
are  discovering  that  they  may  function  more 
effectively  through  direct  consultation  with 
the  consumer  about  their  needs.  The  time  is 
opportune  to  scrutinize  in  terms  of  our  own 
commitment  to  deafness  what  contemporary 
society  recognizes  as  a  crisis  of  relevancies. 
Through  an  accumulation  of  lacks  —  of 
resolve,  of  perception,  and  of  consumer 
awareness,  the  20th  century  world  has  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis  in  minority  group  relations, 
in  college  and  university  programs,  in  all 
forms  of  public  education,  in  parent-teenage 
relationships,  in  the  Vietnam  involvement. 
Society  stands  accused  of  fraud,  subterfuge, 
insincerity  and  a  susceptibility  toward  ex- 
pandability and  "busy  work"  in  the  schools 
and  other  public  service  agencies. 

Where  do  we  fit  in  this  unfolding  crisis  of 
relevancy?  A  refocus  with  new,  critical  eyes 
might  effect  the  needed  overt  awareness  to 
what  we  subconsciously  know  to  be  real: 
deaf  people  are  every  bit  as  frustrated  as  the 


IN  TH17  BOURSE  OF  preparing  this  paper 
kbi  II.  JIjIlLj  i  was  reminded  of  the  opening 
words  of  a  once  popular  song,  "Fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  No  one  has 
ever  called  me  an  angel  so  the  alternative 
becomes  obvious. 

For  far  too  many  heartbreakers  previous 
to  the  Las  Cruces  conference  nearly  two 
years  ago  education  and  rehabilitation  have 
tripped  the  light  Kiplingesque  "East  is  East 
and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet."  Many  of  you  will  recognize  in  the 
underlying  rationale  of  the  Council  of  Organi- 
zations Serving  the  Deaf  a  move  to  contro- 
vene  this  negative  19th  century  concept. 
Periodic  distribution  of  inter-disciplinary 
information,  closer  relationships  and  ex- 
changes among  the  various  groups  operating 
in  the  field,  confrontations  and  multi-profes- 
sional group  dynamics  at  the  annual  forum  all 
represent  a  thrust  at  divisiveness  and  the 
"island"  approach  to  deafness.  Tunnel-vision 
within  a  professional  group  may  be  a  recur- 
rent issue  but  concern  surely  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  human  lives 
involved,  and  most  particularly  if  they  happen 
to  be  disabled. 

As  was  done  at  the  Las  Cruces  meeting, 
perhaps  we  should  seek  to  identify  and  to 
flush  out  what  may  be  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings in  these  two  disciplines,  not  so  discrete 
as  they  are  complementary.  As  an  introduc- 
tion I  would  like  to  discuss  within  this  context 
what  I  have  long  believed  to  be  the  funda- 
mental radix,  the  taproot  if  you  will,  of  the 
entire  spectrum  of  service  to  deaf  people.  I 
am  referring  to  the  continued  lack  of  program 
relevancies  to  the  unique  realities  in  the  life- 
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blacks,  the  Vietnam  "doves,"  the  students, 
and  others  about  their  unrepresentativeness 
at  policy-making  levels.  How  much  longer  are 
our  professional  Babbitts  going  to  ignore  this 
sense  of  alienation  among  the  adult  deaf? 
Within  their  subsociety,  subculture,  or  profes- 
sional camp  the  feeling  of  nonparticipation, 
the  sense  of  marginality  arises  from  a  belief 
that  the  institutions  (education,  rehabilitation, 
and  some  religions)  have  failed  to  serve  the 
deaf  because  they  have  not  been  geared  nor 
attuned  to  the  felt  needs  of  the  deaf  them- 
selves. It  would  appear  urgent  that  a  concern 
and  empathy  be  developed  for  this  disenfran- 
chisement. 

In  a  searching  article,  "Inter-Professional 
Communications  Among  Workers  With  the 
Blind"  in  the  1969  Blindness  Annual,  W.  Al- 
fred McCauley  suggests  that  "professional 
workers  need  to  surrender  more  to  the 
'polities'  of  human  nature  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  professions,  disciplines,  institutions, 
agencies,  laws,  regulations,  or  even  the 
socially  popular  methods  and  goals  of  the 
day."  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  examine  our 
professional  code,  and  become  more  sensi- 
tive to  our  deaf  clients,  our  deaf  consumers, 
and  our  deaf  children? 

The  essence  of  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion lies  in  human  relationships,  real  life 
situations,  empiricial  understandings  of  the 
deaf  person's  peopleness.  Schools  and  re- 
habilitation centers  should  be  laboratories 
for  the  living,  not  for  inert  human  test  tubes. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  has  observed  that 
the  biological  problem  of  man's  life  cannot 
be  fully  discussed  without  looking  at  his  own 
experience  of  life.  Too  many  of  us  tend 
toward  the  scientific  in  the  sense  that  "deaf- 
child"  and  "deafness"  phenomena  are 
viewed  as  objects,  not  as  subjective  human 
beings  in  themselves  and  their  relations  to 
others.  How  much  weight  is  given  to  the 
opinions,  intents  and  moral  questions  raised 
by  the  deaf  individual? 

Reference  should  be  made  to  Simon  Ol- 
shansky's  excellent  article  "The  Plight  of  the 
Client,"  in  the  August  1966  professional 
bulletin  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Coun- 
seling Association  (NRCA).  Mr.  Olshanksy 
delineates  with  gentle  irony  the  need  for 
ombudsmanship  in  the  rehabilitation  struc- 
ture (discussion  of  clients  frequently  begins 
and  ends  "as  an  exercise  in  rhetoric,"  "there 


is  an  old  joke  that  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
could  function  beautifully  if  only  the  client 
could  be  eliminated!")  What  countervailing 
power  does  a  rehabilitation  client  have,  what 
right  of  appeal,  and  for  that  matter,  a  school 
student  or  an  alumnus  against  poor,  ineffec- 
tual or  unsympathetic  service,  about  the 
teacher  who  cannot  communicate,  who  un- 
derestimates his  ability,  who  is  content  to 
make  him  a  statistic  and  a  name  on  a  paper 
case  file  or  a  classroom  roster  and  very  little 
beyond  that?  What  recourse  does  he  have? 

Are  there  any  deaf  individuals  in  the  state 
hierarchy  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service?  Is 
our  unrepresented  deaf  society  heard  on  the 
boards  of  schools  for  the  deaf?  In  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education?  At  this  time  I  believe 
Gallaudet  College  has  three  individuals  on 
its  expanded  board  of  directors,  one  has 
been  serving  on  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  advisory  board,  and  occa- 
sionally, very  occasionally  one  hears  of  a 
rare  school  with  a  deaf  individual  on  its  gov- 
erning body. 

To  refer  to  McCauley  again  in  another  par- 
allelism with  the  blind,  he  notes  "in  spite  of 
the  accepted  character  of  'objectivity  of  pro- 
fessionals in  their  practice  and  their  reputed 
capacity  for  objectivity  in  communication, 
most  professionals  have  had  such  limited 
social  relationship  with  blind  or  partially 
sighted  persons  that  they  often  respond  to 
blind  persons  and  blindness  with  stereotyped 
patterns." 

A  perceptive  discussion  by  McCay  Vernon 
and  Bernard  Makowsky,  "Deafness  and  Min- 
ority Group  Dynamics"  in  the  July-August 
1969  issue  of  The  Deaf  American  suggests 
the  same  corollary — that  one  of  the  "ills"  or 
problems  in  our  field  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
involvement  with  the  deaf  public.  Included 
in  this  "community"  of  course  would  be  the 
knowledgeable  hearing  professionals  who 
are  frequently  excluded  from  certain  sym- 
posiums because  of  their  known  empathy 
and  close  relationship  with  deaf  people.  A 
subtle  irony  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
hearing  professional  who  is  considered  an 
expert  by  the  deaf  adult  tends  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  a  coterie  of  pseudo-profes- 
sionals whose  sole  expertise  lies  in  the  sci- 
entific area  and  whose  understanding  of  the 
actual  picture  remains  largely  academic. 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  pull  a  Gertrude 
Stein  with  a  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose,  but  I 
believe  the  foregoing  to  be  extremely  basic 
to  the  successful  implementation  of  our 
work.  We  just  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  tide 
of  rising  discontent  about  administrative 
attitudes  and  systems  boundaries,  where  the 
served  individual  becomes  lost  in  a  maze  of 
bureaucracy.  With  the  deaf  person  a  hazy 
figure  in  the  distance,  the  whole  thing  be- 
comes a  grotesque  and  surrealistic  painting 
by  Dali.  The  so-called  research  and  other 
data  gathered  at  this  "distance-from-deaf- 
ness"  leads  to  unwonted  stereotyping  with  its 
concomitant  demoralizing  effect  on  the  deaf 
individual.  Teacher  and  counselor  end  up 
handling  their  students  and  clients  through  a 
systems  point  of  view  and  a  pre-calibrated  set 
of  expectations  of  response  and  perform- 
ance. Because  the  client  or  student  instinct- 
ively senses  this  hopeless  bias,  he  may  more 
or  less  "cooperate"  to  avoid  situational  con- 
flicts. This  subtly  enforced  conformity  com- 
pletes the  vicious  circle  by  boosting  the  au- 
thoritarian complex  of  the  teacher-counselor 
to  the  further  degradation  of  the  deaf  person. 

In  a  sense  the  qualified  rehabilitation  per- 
son functions  in  a  more  advantageous  setting 
than  the  educator.  By  that  I  mean  the  circum- 
stances may  be  more  favorable  to  the  rehabil- 
itation client  than  to  the  deaf  child.  Unfettered 
by  ideological  chains,  the  counselor  is  free 
to  attempt  to  use  the  best  communication 
tool  or  combination  of  methods  for  each  par- 
ticular individual.  He  performs  in  a  realistic 
setting,  however  challenging  each  case  may 
be.  The  nature  of  his  work  calls  for  instant  or 
almost  instant  results  in  contrast  to  the  edu- 
cator who  has  a  3-year-old  deaf  child  and  can 
delay  or  avoid  a  confrontation  with  reality 
for  as  long  as  15  years  before  the  child  real- 
izes he  has  been  short-changed.  Unfortu- 
nately all  too  often  education  lacks  the  same 
sense  of  immediacy  one  expects  in  rehabili- 
tation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  educator  receives 
most  deaf  children  while  they  are  yet  young 
and  plastic  and  has  within  his  reach  an  op- 
portunity to  start  at  the  beginning  and  to 
seek  the  golden  track  to  success  and  adjust- 
ment. Frequently  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
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faces  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  undoing 
and  rebuilding  the  errors  of  the  past.  He  must 
work  with  the  failures  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, the  multiply  handicapped,  the  miscasts 
and  derelicts  from  society.  At  a  recent  lunch- 
eon address  to  Project  Life  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Boyce  R.  Williams  noted: 

".  .  .  habitation  and  formal  education 
have  an  identity  that  may  he  almost  com- 
plete, especially  for  deaf  people  .  .  . 
and  we  could  be  admitting  that,  since 
habilitation  (education)  is  not  doing  the 
job  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
potentialities  of  the  target  population, 
rehabilitation  rushes  to  the  rescue.  I 
would  be  happy  to  leave  you  with  that 
possibility,  and  move  on  to  other  things, 
were  it  even  remotely  the  case.  The  fact 
is  that  neither  habilitation  (education) 
nor  rehabilitation  work  for  the  deaf  can 
be  proud,  and  even  less  so  as  time 
passes  despite  significant  recent  growth 
on  limited  fronts." 

In  1964  Benjamin  Bloom  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  made  a  seminal  study  of  human 
development  and  concluded  that  50  per  cent 
of  all  growth  in  human  intelligence  takes 
place  between  birth  and  the  age  of  four,  30 
per  cent  between  the  years  of  4  and  8,  and 
the  remaining  20  per  cent  between  eight  and 
17.  If  this  study  indeed  be  valid,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  half  of  all  intellectual  development 
occurs  before  first  grade  and  is  80  per  cent 
complete  by  second  grade. 

Earlier  and  still  ongoing  perspective  in 
many  school  programs  has  been  that  the 
first  half-dozen  years  in  school  are  the  "wait- 
ing" years,  at  which  a  deaf  child  learns  to 
settle  down,  painstakingly  builds  up  a  limited 
vocabulary,  develops  a  means  of  communi- 
cation and  in  general  prepares  for  the  most 
important  learning  phase — junior  and  high 
school  level.  Obviously  we  have  been  on  the 
wrong  track  The  vital  learning  period  appar- 
ently occurs  between  3  and  8.  Isn't  this  when 
the  rehabilitation-education  team  approach 
could  be  at  its  functional  best? 

Communication-wise,  how  relevant  are 
most  of  our  school  programs?  Education  is 
essentially  preparation  for  life,  and  to  a  great 
extent  should  correspond  to  life  so  that  when 
the  youngsters  graduate  they  won't  be  leav- 
ing one  strange  world  for  a  still  stranger 
world.  One  can  point  simply  to  those  systems 
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with  the  single  method  philosophy  whose 
graduates  by  far  and  large  are  faced  with  the 
painful  process  of  adjusting  to  multicommu- 
nication  because  the  hollow  myth  of  "integra- 
tion in  the  hearing  world"  very  soon  shatters 
against  the  reality  of  experience.  I  believe 
Robert  Hutchins  once  proposed  closing  all 
schools  in  the  country  for  three  years,  so 
the  educators  could  go  out  in  the  streets  and 
learn  what  life  is  all  about.  The  prediction 
was  that  when  education  reopened  its  doors 
after  this  period,  it  would  be  with  a  curriculum 
startling  new  and  surcharged  with  relevance. 

Why  does  the  general  public  continue  to 
have  the  erroneous  impression  that  once  a 
deaf  person  has  learned  to  lipread,  he  can 
follow  any  conversation,  participate  in  group 
discussions,  and  indeed  nonchalantly  swim 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  hearing  world?  Who 
is  perpetuating  this  lie?  Part  of  the  dharma, 
the  moral  code,  of  a  professional  is  to  correct 
untruth  and  to  clarify  muddled  facts.  A  vested 
interest  group  has  foisted  on  our  world  a 
monstrous  fraud.  Our  educators  by  far  and 
large  continue  to  base  their  communication 
methodology  upon  a  collection  of  old-wives' 
tales  and  to  quail  in  the  shadow  of  the  un- 
substantiated resolutions  adopted  at  the 
international  education  conference  at  Milan 
in  1880. 

We  have  the  Babbidge  and  other  reports. 
We  need  to  take  cognizance  of  the  pioneering 
work  in  pre-school  and  early  education,  of 
studies  about  concepts  of  deafness  in  rela- 
tion to  communication  and  psychology  .  .  . 
of  such  discerning  researchers  as  Hans  Furth, 
Stephen  Quigley,  Kay  Meadow,  Eugene  Min- 
del,  Hilde  Schlesinger,  Ross  Stuckless,  Bern- 
ard Tervoort,  McCay  Vernon,  and  others  .  .  . 
of  dynamic  new  parent  groups  who  have 
crystallized  and  gone  to  the  deaf  adult  for 
reality.  They  realize  that  communication  is  a 
consumer-oriented,  personal,  subjective 
need,  not  something  to  be  legislated  and 
enforced  by  rule  and  regulation  upon  a  help- 
less deaf  child.  To  be  sure,  communication 
methodology  is  a  volatile,  controversial  topic. 
Because  of  this,  professionals  have  tended 
to  avoid  the  subject — but  one  cannot  con- 
tinue to  avoid  something  so  fundamental  to 
both  rehabilitation  and  education.  The  single 
method  concept  springs  from  ideology,  which 
is  not  a  picture  of  actuality.  Arthur  Schlesing- 
er describes  it  as  "an  abstraction,  a  hoped- 


for  phenomenon  which  may  never  come,  an 
inanimate  concept  that  is  not  only  dead,  but 
deader  than  dead  because  it  is  unborn." 
Communication  must  be  viewed  as  a  totality, 
a  roundness — not  as  a  flatness  with  only  one 
or  two  sides.  Because  very  real  human  needs 
are  affected,  this  must  be  viewed  in  perspec- 
tive, as  multi-dimensional,  many-sided;  com- 
munication is  as  personal  as  one's  choice  of 
friends  or  taste  in  books  or  art. 

The  Babbidge  report,  the  annual  achieve- 
ment tests  in  the  various  schools,  the  en- 
trance examinations  to  Gallaudet  and  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  all 
reveal  that  our  methods  have  not  succeeded, 
irregardless  of  the  type  of  educational  pro- 
gram —  the  pure-oral,  the  Rochester,  the 
manual — each  utilized  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  last  100  years.  We  will  be  awaiting 
longitudinal  feedback  from  the  total  commu- 
nication approach,  announced  recently  as  a 
radical  new  school  policy  by  at  least  one 
program,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Frederick.  Other  programs  might  do  well  to 
question  the  relevancies  in  continuing  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  successful.  With  Mr. 
Olshansky  we  ask,  what  are  we  waiting  for? 
Godot? 

In  his  Washington  talk  Boyce  Williams  may 
have  provided  a  telling  caption  for  the  more 
or  less  prevailing  picture  of  education  and 
rehabilitation: 

"The  persistent  failure  of  both  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  to  mount  dynamic 
developmental  and  corrective  action  in 
the  intervening  years  must  certainly  be  a 
cause  for  deep  anguish  among  all  true 
professionals.  The  stark  evidence  of  the 
Babbidge  study  revealed  the  shocking 
extent  of  functional  illiteracy  despite 
years  and  years  of  formal  education  for 
a  deaf  population  that  is  mentally  normal. 
What  has  been  our  answer  as  habili- 
tators  or  rehabilitators?  Whereas  the 
evidence  urged  searching  scrutiny  and 
remedial,  even  radical  action  in  depth, 
we  have  responded  if  at  all  with  what 
must  be  labeled  tokenism." 

Media  has  effected  tremendous  and  mean- 
ingful changes  in  educational  programs;  how- 
ever, as  rehabilitation  seeks  to  extend  and 
make  application  of  media  hardware  in  its 
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counselling  techniques,  great  caution  should 
be  exercised  that  it  does  not  become  a 
panacea.  People  are  the  essence  of  any  pro- 
gram, its  raison  d'etre,  its  focus.  Take  away 
the  child,  the  teacher,  the  client,  and  the 
counselor  and  all  else  is  immaterial.  I  am 
afraid  that  many  of  us  tend  to  overlook  this. 
In  our  new-found  overhead  projector,  CAI 
hookup,  Programmed  Instruction  films,  in  our 
paper  work  and  files,  our  administrative  pre- 
occupations, conventions,  staff  meetings, 
workshops,  are  we  away  from  the  child  and 
our  client  more  than  we  are  with  them?  The 
question  is  perhaps  unfair  as  much  of  this 
may  be  a  necessary  evil,  but  where  is  the 
relevance?  Which  is  more  important,  the 
trees  or  the  forest? 

The  broad  and  all-encircling  ramifications 
of  deafness  in  terms  of  education  and  reha- 
bilitation could  well  form  an  inexhaustible 
topic,  so  perhaps  I  might  better  observe  tne 
time  element  by  narrowing  this  down  to  a 
series  of  discussion  points,  most  of  which 
were  listed  as  pressing  needs  at  Las  Cruces. 

(1)  Knowing  as  we  do  the  prediliction 
among  professionals  from  examining  iden- 
tical realities  from  different  perspectives,  we 
need  to  continue  with  the  dialogue  as  our 
method.  A  developing  and  broadening  inter- 
change between  education  and  rehabilitation 
must  have  immediate  priority  in  our  thinking. 
Such  a  dialogue  would  involve  the  entire 
service  community,  including  parents  of  deaf 
children  and  deaf  adults.  Participants  should 
reflect  all  echelons  from  the  administrative 
level  down  to  the  grassroots  .  .  .  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  teachers,  counselors, 
houseparents,  and  high  school-age  students. 
An  initial  approach  may  well  be  through  a 
series  of  luncheon  meetings  similar  to  those 
inaugurated  in  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area  more  than  a  year  ago. 

(2)  Rehabilitation  and  education  need  to 
coordinate  and  intensify  efforts  to  encourage 
local  industry  to  set  up  on-the-job  training 
programs  in  conjunction  with  the  school.  If 
necessary,  government  subsidy  may  be  avail- 
able as  an  incentive  to  industry.  At  this  time 
a  number  of  industries  have  "adopted'' 
selected  public  schools.  Chrysler  Corporation 
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in  Detroit  has  become  a  foster  parent  to 
Northwestern  High  School  with  the  backing 
of  the  central  school  administration  and  the 
board  of  education.  Students  are  given 
opportunities  in  work  experience,  job  applica- 
tion guidance,  and  training  and  assistance 
in  seeking  employment.  A  similar  city-wide 
program  is  offered  by  a  large  Detroit  depart- 
ment store.  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany has  set  up  a  mock  store  where  students 
of  Northern  High  School  study  market  re- 
search, how  goods  are  purchased,  sales 
prices  determined,  and  profit  margins  calcu- 
lated. Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Company  has 
adopted  the  Weaver  High  School  in  Hartford, 
and  General  Electric  has  made  similar  con- 
tributions in  the  Cleveland  inner-city. 

Possibly  rehabilitation  counselors  and 
educators  may  want  to  examine  the  relevance 
in  some  existing  vocational  programs  —  of 
having  students  spend  endless  hours  on  a 
Model  14  Linotype,  an  outmoded  lathe  or  an 
antique  stitcher  for  repairing  shoes.  Develop- 
ment of  curricula  for  teaching  cotton-picking 
to  the  Eskimos  in  Alaska  or  sheep-raising  to 
children  in  a  New  York  City  program  may  not 
be  unreasonable  substitutes! 

(3)  An  area  of  tremendous  potential  ap- 
pears to  be  unfolding  in  the  relatively  new 
concept  of  teacher  and  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor aides.  Possible  recruitment  sources 
might  include  qualified  housewives,  retired 
persons,  both  deaf  and  hearing,  college  stu- 
dents during  the  summer  months  or  during  a 
job-experience  semester,  and  the  newly 
graduated  on  a  full-time,  pre-professional 
basis.  Interchange  of  aides  between  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  certainly  would  yield 
a  healthy  fusion  of  experience  from  both  dis- 
ciplines. Because  of  their  natural  communi- 
cation skills  and  insight  into  the  community, 
selected  grassroots  deaf  people  could  be 
recruited  in  a  paraprofessional  capacity  as 
full  or  part-time  aides,  similar  to  those  being 
utilized  in  certain  ghetto  or  poverty  programs. 

(4)  Should  state  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
offices  eventually  be  decentralized,  such 
changes  should  be  effected  within  the  con- 
text of  coordination  between  education  and 
rehabilitation.  More  cooperative  programs 
between  the  two  disciplines  and  bridges  to 
other  agencies  would  fill  present  voids  and 
gaps  in  service  and  add  substance  and  depth 
to  on-going  services.  Such  cross-fertilization 
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may  well  emerge  from  multi-phase  facilities 
or  "educational  parks." 

(5)  Serious  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  study  and  activation  of  teacher-coun- 
selor exchange  programs,  either  at  the  local 
level  or  on  an  inter-state  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment. A  teacher  for  the  deaf  would  become 
a  rehabilitation  counselor  for  a  year  while  the 
counselor  took  over  his  classroom  in  the 
school.  The  values  in  such  an  exchange  are 
readily  perceived  for  both  the  deaf  child  and 
the  professional.  Much  perspective  into  the 
meaning  of  deafness  would  accrue  to  both 
education  and  rehabilitation  and  the  child 
would  extend  his  associations  far  beyond  the 
classroom.  To  be  sure,  a  number  of  problems 
would  arise — the  very  first  being  to  crash 
through  the  systems-hardened  arterial  walls 
of  bureaucratic  thinking. 

At  the  very  minimum,  at  least  a  full  year  of 
preparation  would  be  necessary  before  the 
actual  exchange  could  occur.  An  in-service 
training  program  in  both  disciplines  needs  to 
be  developed,  along  with  a  crash  summer 
school  session  for  those  involved.  Observa- 
tion and  practicum  sessions  would  have  to  be 
arranged.  The  question  of  retirement  credit 
during  the  one-year  exchange,  and  other  ad- 
justments would  have  to  be  studied.  If  a 
teacher  leaves  one  state  to  become  a  reha- 
bilitation counselor  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  consideration  could  even  be  given 
to  a  one-year  exchange  of  homes  along  with 
the  job. 

Conceivably  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
and  the  Professional  Rehabilitation  Workers 
with  the  Adult  Deaf  would  want  to  consider 
a  study  of  this  through  the  COSD. 

One  might  move  a  step  further  within  this 
framework  of  thought  and  consider  a  tem- 
porary exchange  of  faculty  members  between 
university  teacher  and  rehabilitation  training 
centers.  This  would  enable  the  trainers  of 
teachers  and  counselors  to  obtain  a  desirable 
diversity  of  viewpoints,  deepen  their  insights, 
enrich  their  perception,  and  maintain  training 
programs  in  a  state  of  dynamic  balance.  We 
may  even  consider  the  desirability  or  possi- 
bility of  one-year  loans  of  personnel  between 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  that  is  personnel 
involved  in  the  field  of  deafness. 


(6)  To  our  certain  knowledge,  less  than 
half  a  dozen  of  our  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion college  and  university  training  centers 
have  ever  employed  a  bona-fide  deaf  person 
on  their  instructional  faculty.  It  would  appear 
that  the  presence  of  a  deaf  professor  or  two, 
or  even  a  regular  visiting  speaker  would  add 
immeasurable  enrichment  and  a  needed 
"breath"  of  reality  to  the  training  program.  He 
could  offset  the  constant  exposure  of  gradu- 
ate students  to  small  children,  which  may 
account  in  part  for  the  tendency  to  underesti- 
mate and  paternalize  on  the  part  of  so  many 
who  have  had  only  the  most  fleeting  contacts 
with  the  deaf  adult.  I  believe  a  deaf  faculty 
member  in  residence  at  each  college  training 
center  could  result  in  a  higher  level  of  expec- 
tation by  the  new  teachers  and  counselors, 
could  help  to  solidify  a  realistic  program,  and 
would  add  a  badly  needed  dimension. 

(7)  The  minimum  age  for  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  deaf  should  be  lowered  to 
three  years,  or  completely  discarded.  A 
cradle-to-the-grave  commitment  should  in- 
volve the  teacher,  the  counselor  and  the  par- 
ents as  soon  as  the  disability  becomes 
known.  Serving  the  whole  person  is  far  too 
complex  a  process  to  leave  to  one  discipline, 
and  should  require  interdependence  in  pro- 
fessional practice  at  the  earliest  stage.  The 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf  has  an- 
nounced plans  are  now  underway  for  the  new 
census.  From  this  four-year  project  will 
emerge  needed  demographic  data,  a  state  by 
state  registry  of  deaf  persons,  and  probably 
the  most  accurate  deaf  population  figure  the 
country  has  ever  known.  As  the  various  data 
identifies  needs,  it  becomes  extremely  urgent 
that  we  be  prepared  with  a  greater  degree  of 
training  for  interdependence  between  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation. 

(8)  Other  considerations  for  discussion 
might  revolve  around  raising  and  making 
comparable  the  salary  levels  of  both  teachers 
and  rehabilitation  counselors  for  the  deaf. 
Because  of  the  severe  communication  depriv- 
ation, your  field  may  be  just  about  the  most 
highly  specialized  area  in  health,  education 
and  welfare  except  for  the  deaf-blind.  Such 
legitimate  skills  need  to  be  recognized  with 
proportionately  higher  salaries  to  attract  and 
retain  competent  and  high-level  personnel. 
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Urging  needed  legislation  al  the  state  and 
federal  level  is  another  area  where  educators 
and  rehabilitation  people  can  join  forces  For 
greater  coordination  and  impact. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  reiterate  our  need  to 
develop  a  psychic  empathy  for  the  deaf  child, 
the  deaf  person.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
to  simulate  deafness  and  all  of  its  implica- 
tions, we  need  to  place  ourselves  in  the  dif- 
ferent roles  in  the  educo-rehabilitative  proc- 
ess. We  need  to  develop  a  constant  aware- 
ness to  the  totality  of  the  human  element  in 
relation  to  deafness — of  bodies,  minds, 
desires,  dreams,  and  communicative  needs 
all  existing  within  unique  social  contexts  of 
a  world  that  is  neither  hearing  nor  deaf  but 
a  place  for  life  and  love. 

We  need  to  eliminate  this  complacent 
efhnoc  sntricism  among  our  pseudo-profes- 
sionals, lo  seel«  to  understand  as  #e  never 
have  before  the  long-term  implications  of  the 
disability — to  become  decisive,  to  adventure 
after  challenging  new  goals  and  to  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price  to  achieve  them:  the  price  of 
changing  attitudes,  of  time,  ol  money,  of  se- 
rious thought.  The  years  of  deception,  pre- 
tense and  camouflage  need  to  confront  the 
challenge  of  relevance.  We  can  no  longer 
remain  in  Ihe  placid  backwaters  .and  look 
without  shame  at  our  lacklustre  reflection. 
The  future  is  much  too  important  to  be  left 
to  tomorrow. 

—THE  TENNESSEE  OBSERVER, 
Vol.  94,  No.  2,  October  1969 
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